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ORIGINAL. 


MAY-DAY IN THE COUNTRY. 


For many weeks James and Alice Grant 
had been anticipating the arrival of this 
day with the greatest pleasure. They had 
adear grandfather, who lived about ten 
miles from their own home, and whose 
beautiful house, garden and orchard, it was 
their delight to visit. Now this pleasure 
had been promised them for the First day 
of May, and the thought of spending it in 
the delightful woods, near their grandfath- 
er’s house, and having a game of blind 
man’s buff with their cousins, in the large 
hall, this was, indeed, enough to set-two 
young people to wishing that the hours 
would fly faster, and bring the long wish- 
ed for day. 

Judge then of the feelings of our two 
young friends, when, as they were sitting 
at the tea table the night before May-day, 
aletter was handed to their mother, say- 
ing, “‘ Grandfather is very sorry that he 
must defer the children’s visit till some 
other time, as he was taken ill this morn- 
ing, and the Dr. says he must keep quiet 
for several days.” 

“Now is not that too bad, Mother,” 
exclaimed James. ‘ It always happens so, 
when we are expecting any pleasure, some- 
thing happens to prevent our having a good 
time.” 

“Stop, my son. Think a moment of 
what you are saying. Who do you sup- 
pose ordered your grandfather’s illness ? 
And who is it that you are thus finding 
fault with ?” 

Ashamed at being so reproved by his 
mother, James only hung his head; but 
his countenance showed as plainly as pos- 
sible, that he was silenced, not convinced. 

“How does my daughter bear this dis- 
appointment? Is she willing to give up 
this long expected visit more cheerfully 
than her brother?” asked Mrs. Grant, 
looking kindly towards Alice, whose blue 
eyes: had filled with tears, when she first 
heard that May day, after all, must be spent 
home, + 

“Tam very sorry, mamma,” answered 
the little girl. ‘+ But I should rather nev- 
er have a May day, than to make grand- 
papa sick.” 

The mother stroked back the flaxen 
curls from the fair forehead of her child, 
and thanked God that he had given her so 
kind a heart. Then she said to both her 
children, “I am sorry for your disappoint- 
ment, but bear it cheerfully, and see if you 

© not have as much happiness to-morrow, 
as if you had gone to your grandfather’s. 
If you can be cheerful and contented to 
give up your own pleasure for the sake of 
another, you will be more truly happy than 
any May flowers can make you.” 

That night Alice and her brother, as 
they laid their heads upon the pillow, 
thought of their mother’s words, and re- 
solved to bear their disappointment cheer- 






fully, for her sake. Keep this res- 
} olution, dear children, and you will 
“1 be sure to be happy, whether your 
May day is spent in your own little 
parlor, at home, or in the pleasant 
woods and fields, gathering flowers. 

Beautifully the bright sun light 
poured over the hills, and entered 
the chambers of our young friends, 
that May day morning. ‘They need- 
ed no summons to arise, except that 
which the robin gave, as she sung 
her matin song in front of their 
windows. Bright faces and pleas- 
ant smiles showed that they had 
kept their resolution, when Alice 
and her brother bade their mother ‘‘ good 
morning,” and she said, as she kissed 
them affectionately, 

“It makes me very happy to see these 
pleasant smiles this morning. How much 
better they are than tears and complaints.” 

After breakfast, Mrs. Grant said to 
Alice, ‘If you would like to listen to a 
story which I have selected to read to you 
this morning, you and James can stay 
with me an hour in the sitting room, and 
after that you can amuse yourselves in the 
garden,” 

This proposal was received with great 
delight, for ‘* Mother’s stories” were al- 
Ways more intcresting to the children than 
any others. She had just commenced 
reading to them in her low, musical voice, 
when the door opened, and who should ap- 
pear but Alice’s ‘ diamond,” and James’s 
‘“‘darling,” Cousin Lizzy; her cheeks 
glowing with health, and her long curls 
blown around her face and neck by the 
wind. 

“How delighted I am to find you at 
home,” she exclaimed. ‘I have come to 
ask the children to spend the day with me, 
in the woods, and we will have a ‘ pic nic’ 
of our own, quite equal to any body’s else. 
Grandfather thought that you would be so 
disappointed, that he sent me over in the 
pheton, with ever so many good things, so 
that we can have our treat after all.” 

Lizzy stopped, quite out of breath, and 
the children exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh,. do let us 

go, mother.” 

Mrs. Grant was too much pleased with 
the prospect of their enjoyment to make 
any objection. The ponies and pheton 
stood ready at the door, and soon they 
were rolling swiftly over the smooth road 
towards Grantley Woods, so called from 
the former owner of the beautiful grove, 
which now belonged to their grandfather. 

For a while the children seemed too 
happy to speak of anything, but in silence 
they enjoyed the fresh green grass, the 
bright sunlight, and above all, their dear 
cousin Lizzy’s pleasant face and smile. 

Suddenly, as they were driving past a low 
roofed cottage which stood by the road-side, 
Alice looked up, and said, 

‘* There is poor Ida, sitting by the win- 
dow this lovely day. How I wish she 
could go with us to the woods, instead of 
sitting there in solitude! She must be so 
sad |” 

Cousin Lizzy looked at her little pet with 
more than usual affection, and said, 

‘** Well, Alice dear, Ida shall go with us 
if you wish it.” Then turning to the 
coachman, she told him to drive back, and 
stop at the cottage. , 

Now when I tell you that “Ida” was a 
poor lame girl, who could not walk but a 
short distance, and was therefore obliged 
to stay in the house nearly all the time, 
you will not wonder that her pale cheek 
flushed, and her eye sparkled with pleasure, 
when she found herself seated in the phe- 








ton by the side of her young. friends Alice 
and James, and with the kind eyes of their 
cousin Lizzie fixed smilingly upon her 
face. 

The Shetland ponies seemed to know 
that they carried four happy young people, 
for they almost flew over the ground, and 
soon Grantley Woods appeared in sight. 
A spot was soon selected near the road for 
the pic nic, and there, sitting upon the 
couch of shawls, which. they spread for 
her, Ida could enjoy the song of the birds, 
and admire the flowers which the children 
picked for her. Here the beautiful trail- 
ing Arbutis, called the May-flower, grew 
in abundance, and Ida said its fragrance 
was enough to make her happy fer a month. 

Oh the delights of such a spirit as ‘* cous- 
in Lizzy’s.”” It seemed as if her sources of 
amusement could never be exhausted. 
She showed Alice where to find the most 
beautiful flowers; she told them the most 
charming stories, when they were tired of 
wandering about; and she made Ida for- 
get that she was unfortunate, by her kind 
words. Then she sang some. of her de- 
lightful songs, and the woods rang that day 
with the sounds of merry laughter. 

I will not tell you how the man John, 
spread upon the grass the many good 
things their grandfather had sent, nor how 
they all enjoyed that dinner in the woods. 
Suffice it to say that the day passed so 
rapidly, that, when the youthful party left 
the woods and drove towards home, they 


‘declared it to have been the pleasantest May 


day they had ever spent. 

“I thank you all for this day of happi- 
ness ;”’ said Ida, as they left her at her 
mother’s door; and those dark eyes spoke 
more eloquently than words could do, how 
great her happiness had been. 

When cousin Lizzie had left her charge 
at their own home, and Mrs. Grant asked 
her children if they had passed a happy 
day, she need only have looked in their 
faces for the answer. In glowing terms, 
James described to his mother the pleasure 
they had enjoyed, and then his mother 
said, 

** Let this teach you, my son, when dis- 
appointment comes again, not to complain 
of Providence; but to believe that He 
knows best what is good for you. Learn 
this lesson, now, and then you will be 
happy whatever may await you. If ever, 
hereafter, you are disposed to say, as you 
did yesterday, that your plans are always 
frustrated, remember that God may have 
better plans for you, and never complain 
of Him, for ‘ He doeth all things well.” ’ 

M. W. D. 








Narrative. ‘ 





THE MERCHANT. 


‘ Please give me a penny to buy a loaf 
of. bread,” said a sorrow-stricken little 
girl to me the other day, in passing down 
the atreet. There wasa tone of sadness 
and an air of melancholy about the girl 
quite different from that assumed by those 
who make begging a regular profession. 
The tone had none of that coldness and 
indifference, but seemed to well up from 
the deep fountains of the heart. I was 
attracted by her sad appearance, and her 
evidently unassumed emotion, and as I 
looked in her eye, the big tear stole down 
her cheek. ‘We are so accustomed to beg- 
ging in the city, and see so much decep- 
tion practiced, that the heart becomes cal- 
lous and seared against real suffering, and 





it requires something unusual and peculiar 
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to stir the deep fountains within us. Feel- 
ing the good spirit kindly moving within 
me, and having a little leisure, I resolved 
to examine the case before me, and if sat- 
isfied, to administer relief. On question- 
ing the little girl further, the impression 
became still stronger that here was a case 
of real suffering: With some diffidence 
and hesitancy, she led the way to her 
dwelling. Passing several crooked and 
narrow streets, we found ourselves in a 
small court, before a range of buildings, 
around which the genius of Poverty seem- 
ed to preside. ‘The houses were of wood, 
of the cheapest kind, void of paint, and 
nearly destitute of glass, the want of which 
was supplied partially with old hats, coats 
and other articles which could not be in- 
duced to hang any longer upon the back 
of the owner. 

Following my guide up two flights of 
rickety stairs, we found ourselves in an at- 
tic of small dimensions, with one window, 
consisting of two panes’ of glass, admitting 
just light enough to expose the awful 
wretchedness of the scene. On a bundle 
of straw and rags, in one corner, lay the 
father of the girl, Mr. Jones, raving in the 
agonies of delirium tremens. By his side, 
on a broken stool, sat his wife, the image 
of despair and utter desolation, striving 
feebly to relieve her husband, and smooth 
his passage to the grave, for he was evi- 
dently near his end. Her eye had lost its 
lustre, ambition having long since died 
within her. She looked vacantly around 
at my entrance, and would probably have 
offered me a chair, had there been such an 
article in the room. On the floor near-the 
mother, lay a little boy of two years of age, 
and in another part of the room was a little 
girl of four years, that we will call Susan, 
nearly in the condition in which nature left 
them, with the addition of a coat of dirt and 
a few rags, the mere apologies for clothing. 
Not a particle of food or fuel, or even med- 
icine for the sick, was to be seen. ‘The 
children were all pale and thin—hunger 
and want were written in every lineament 
of their features. The desolation of the 
heart evidently stifled every emotion of 
joy or playfulness, and not a smile was seen 
to linger on their features. 

The sources of mirth and pleasure seem- 
ed dried up—and care, deep, and corrod- 
ing, had thus early stamped its impress 
upon them. The furniture needs no de- 
scription; indeed there was none, the last 
article that could be sold, having gane, to 
satisfy in part the demands of their land- 
lord. 

The husband would occasionally rave 
with the fury of a demon, and after having 
exhausted himself, would settle down in 
comparative calmness. In his moments 
of wild delirium, he would curse the world 
as false and heartless, and call down es- 
pecial anathemas upon those who he seem- 
ed to suppose had injured him, 

Seating myself upon a sort of chest, I 
determined to learn something of the cause 
of wretchedness such as I saw before me. 
But the fountain of feeling seemed frozen 
up, and the ice of despair would not melt 
without a strong inducement. I placed 
food before them: ‘The children devoured 
it like famished wolves, but the mother at 
first would not taste of it, though she 
seemed very hungry. I asked the little 
girl if her mother was not hungry, and she 
said she had eaten nothing for several 
days, and that she gave the whole of what 
she received to thejchildren and her hus- 
band, and she was afraid she would starve. 
I then renewed my entreaties with the 
mother, but it was not till I assurred her 
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that their wants should be supplied, and 
let in a few rays of hope into her chilled 
heart, that she consented to eat. 
her too weak to make any discloures at 

that time, after administering to their pres- 

ent wants, I left them. ‘That night the 

husband died, raving wildly of man’s in- 

gratitude, of business and its troubles, and 

with curses upon his lips, and demons 

floating in the air before his distempered 

imagination—without a rational thought of 
his danger and his awful destiny. 

His wife did not seem deeply affected 
by his death. In fact she did not seem to 
possess the power of deep feeling. By 
kindness and attention to her wants, and 
showing her that she had a friend on whom 
she could rely, and convincing her of the 
duty of living for the benefit of her children, 
and cherishing her hopes, her mind grad- 
ually resumed its wonted tone. Every 
day appearances in her room gave indica- 
tion of returning energy, but it was not 
until I had opened up to her the glorious 
hopes and promises of the Gospel, that she 
fully recovered. She seized upon the prom- 
ises with all the eagerness of one convinc- 
ed-of her wants. As the drowning one 
plants himself in safety upon the rock he 
has reached, so she planted herself upon the 
Rock of ages, and smiled at the billows 
rolling around her. Buta few days after 
this, she yielded to my request, and gave 
me her history, or rather that of her hus- 
band. # * # * 

Henry Jones was the son of respectable 
parents, living in the town of G , Ver- 
mont. His early education was good, and 
he went forth, as others do, at an early 
age to seek his fortune. He found em- 
ployment for a few years as clerk in a coun- 
try store, but on obtaining his majority, he 
determined to push his way in the great 
city. He commenced business full of hope. 
The bow of promise was bright before him. 
Having obtained some money from his fa- 
ther, and borrowed some from his friends, 
he commenced under somewhat favorable 
auspices. He toiled hard, and put forth 
all his energies. For a time he was suc- 
cessful. He returned to his native town, 
and offered me his hand, which was ac- 
cepted. We were happy then—as happy 
as any could be whose hopes centre in the 
things of time; but alas! our happiness 
was destined to be of short duration. Soon 
I saw a change in Henry. His face began 
to be careworn and sad. Losses came in 
upon him. One of his clerks was dishon- 
est, several of his customers failed, and 
his notes began to give him trouble. His 
capital had become impaired. Business 
was dull, and competition was ruinous, 
and profits were consequently light, while 
expenses were heavy. Every day I could 
see that cares were increasing upon him. 
We reduced our expenses to the lowest pos- 
sible limit. We strove hard to recover 
our position, but it seemed as if the fates 
were against us. Nothing succeeded. 
Every effort seemed rather to impede our 
progress. Often has Henry told me that 
it was like “ pulling teeth” to'raise money 
to pay his notes, and when paid, still oth- 
ers rose up like ghosts before him. Scarce- 
ly a smile ever rested upon his counte- 
nance, and darkness hedged up our path. 
He borrowed more money, and resorted to 
all the expedients which in technical phrase 
are called “raising the wind,” getting his 
notes “shaved,” &c., but all to no avail. 

Never shall I forget the day of his first 
protest. He feared the result in the morn- 
ing, and could not eat. Dinner came, and 
atill he could not eat. He tried to borrow, 
but his very anxiety made people cautious, 

and they refused to lend. They saw fail- 
wwe written in legible characters upon his 
countenance. 

No friend was ready in the hour of 
need. One o'clock came—two—the fatal 
hour of three approached, and still no pros- 
pect of relief appeared.. The perspiration 
rolled down his face. Business was out 
of the question. His hour was come. 
The notary waited upon him for the first 
time, and the next day the public were 
informed that the house of Henry Jones 
had suspended payment. Then came the 
long list of wise prophets who prophesy 
with remarkable correctness after the event 
takes place. ‘I always thought Jones 
would fail,” says one; ‘he was too cau- 
tious, he did not risk anything ;” another, 
that “he lacked energy.” One creditor 
said, ‘“‘ He might have been honest, but he 
had heard some reports.” “Poor man,” 








they all said, “I pity him.” But the 
ereditors came down as usual, for their 


Finding | ‘‘ pound of flesh,” and his friends passed 


by on the other side, and were unable even 
to recognize him any more. 

Although the iron cut deep into his soul, 
he did not utterly despair. He made the 
the best division he could ofhis assets, and 
went forth to seek employment. It was 
almost impossible to find any one who 
would employ an unfortunate man. At 
last he obtained a situation at a galary 
barely sufficient to supportlife. He drag- 
ged on a few years in this way, and by 
the assistance of friends commenced busi- 
nesss again on his own account. He did 
not open with very fair prospects the sec- 
ond time, but he hoped to succeed in pay- 
ing his interest and expenses. He was 
very economical, close in all his purchases, 
prudent in his calculations, and untiring 
in his efforts. Early and late he’ was at 
his business, and no measure left untried 
to court the favoring gales of prosperity. 

He attempted a cash business, and sup- 
posed it possible to conduct it without so 
much risk and loss, but found that cash 
payments were understood to extend to 
thirty days, and then to sixty and ninety ; 
and, moreover, that cash customers paid 
less profit. He was only able to do a 
limited business. But he dragged along, 
constantly buffeting the storms of adversity, 
deeply in debt, and harrassed to meet his 
payments. His family, though moving in 
good society, were unable to incur its ex- 
penses and hold up their heads. His chil- 
dren didwmot receive a large share of his 
attention, and when he came home to his 
family, it was not to bring happiness—his 
face scarcely knew a smile. ‘The present 
was dark—the future fearful! He had 
already deeply embarrassed his friends by 
his previous failure, and his present effort 
—some were dead, and those still living 
were unable to afford farther assistance. 
He had no resource but himself. Losses, 
however, continued to pour in upon him, 
and cares increased. As he came home, 
Susan would climb upon his knee and 
strive to bring a smile from those care- 
worn features, but it was a spasmodic effort 
and almost brought tears to my eyes. We 
had three other children, but to add to our 
misery, sickness came upon us with its long 
list of evils. Many a night have we watch- 
ed atthe bedside of our children, but death’ 
came at last, and snatched the choicest of 
our number, and left us desolate. Again 
and again he has entered our circle, and 
laid his icy hand upon our three eldest. 
Our hearts were centered in those lovely 
children, and the sundering of those cords 
was awful, They were children of com- 
parative prosperity, and the light of happi- 
ness and of hope dwelt in their bosoms. 

But these before you, are the children of 
sorrow and want, and scarce know how to 
smile. When they see other children buoy- 
ant and cheerful, they wonder what it 
means. The loss of our children and the 
consequent expenses, together with unusu- 
al losses in business at the same time, was 
too much for my Henry. The angel of 
hope almost deserted him. To drown the 
remembrance of his wretchedness, he tasted 
alas! the intoxicating cup. In his agony, 
he added these to the other fires that were 
consuming him. He did not love the spir- 
it for itself. It was at first hateful to 
his taste. He drank, and drank deeply, 
to blunt his keen susceptibilities, and blot 
out for the time the sense of his présent 
and prospective misery. We sought to re- 
call him to kindness and love.’ We strove 
to bold up before him the bright vision of 
hope, but he knew the attempt was made 
in despair, and it had not power to move 
him. He began to neglect a business 
which had become hateful to him. He 
became a misanthrope, and because he had 
found many dishonest men in his business 
dealings, he believed them all so.» ‘He 
saw no prospect but poverty and misery 
before him, and he had not learned, alas! 
to look beyond the present world for hope 
and consolation. He not only hated man, 
but God, as the supposed author of his 
misfortunes and wretchedness. Meantime 
his business was utterly ruined, and his 
store closed. We removed to very hum- 
ble, and comparatively decent lodgings, 
hoping, but despairing for the future. 

Henry was constantly intoxicated. To at- 
tempt reasoning with him, was like talk- 
ing to the rushing torrent, to check its 
course. He saw the utter misery he was 
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bringing upon us, but this only. drove him 
deeper into the intoxicating revel. 

One by one the different articles of our 
furniture and wardrobe disappeared, to 
furnish us food, and to keep up the liquid 
fires within him. At length we were com- 
pelled to leave our lodgings, and take ref- 
uge in the hole where you found us. I 
sought to do something to crowd off star- 
vation and death a little longer, but I must 
confess to you that despainhad laid her.icy 
mantle upon me also. Life had long 
since ceased to charm, and though death 
was shrouded in awful gloom, and death 
eternal beyond was clothed in midnight 
darkness, still I shrank not from it. I 
saw death gradually approach, but I.cared 
not—lI had no hope in life, and the aspect 
of death was rather pleasant tome. When 
you sought to win me back to life and 
happiness, I was almost angry with you. 
A few more days, and the brittle thread 
would have broken—I desired it. I knew 
my children would suffer no loss; I knew 
Henry could not live many days, and I 
did not desire to outlive him. 

Such was our condition when you came, 
an angel of mercy and hope, to raise us 
from the deepest misery and guilt. Never 
sir, shall we forget your kindness in re- 
lieving our temporal wants, in rekindling 
the sparks of hope within us, and especial- 
ly in uncovering the deep wickedness of my 
own heart—showing me my fearful danger, 
and pointing me to that Saviour so per- 
fectly adapted to my wants, and thus se- 
curing to me, I trust, some measure of hap- 
piness in this life, with the prospect of life 
everlasting, when the storms of life shall 
cease to beat. [ Parlor Magazine. 
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ORIGINAL. 


LAW AND ORDER IN RAYNHAM. 


Some of the readers of the Youth’s 
Companion may not know that about the 
year 1786, there was a rebellion in Massa- 
chusetts, which threatened to overturn the 
government, and to throw everything into 
confusion. But such was the fact. I once 
heard a boy shouting ‘‘ Hurrah for Shays!” 
Iasked him what he meant. He said he 
did notknow. ‘The cry was raised in the 
time of the rebellion above alluded to. 
The rebels used to cry, ‘* Hurrah for Shays” 
—for he was their leader. 

The insurgents went from place to place 
preventing the courts of justice from hold- 
ing their sessions. One objectin so doing, 
was to prevent the collection of debts. In 
many places, the majority of the people 
favored the rebels, or at least made no op- 
position to them. But not so with the 
people of Raynham. In time of the Rev- 
olution, there was not a single tory ‘to be 
found there, and in 1786, there was not 
a single opposer to the government to be 
found there. All were friends of law and 
order. 
men were about to prevent the Supreme 
Court from sitting at Taunton, the two 
companies of militia in Raynham met, at 
the first call of their leaders, and marched 
to Taunton, to uphold the supremacy of 
the law. They marched to Taunton, on 
the day before the Court was to be held 
there, and took possession of the Court 
House, and lay upon their arms all night, 
The mob threatened them, but they re- 
mained firm, though they were greatly in- 
ferior to the mob in point of numbers. 
The next day, a reinforcement of troops 
from Plymouth county arrived, when the 
insurgents retired, and the Supreme Court 
held its session. Raynham was the only 
town in Bristol county, which furnished 
any troops on that occasion. It is to be 
hoped that the inhabitants of that ancient 
township will continue to be the friends 
of good government, and be always ready 
to uphold the supremacy of the laws. 

It may interest the reader to know, that 
the first forge for making iron erected in 
America, was erected in Raynham in 1652. 
It was built by two brothers, James and 
Henry Leonard, who came from England. 

The celebrated Indian King, Phillip, 
had a house about a mile and a quarter 
from this forge. He occupied it in the 
hunting season, but spent his winters chief- 
ly at Mount Hope. He was on good terms 
with the Leonards, and often traded with 
them. When the Indian war broke out in 

1675, Phillip gave strict orders to his In- 





When it was known that Shays’ | 








dians, that the Leonards. should not be 
hurt. This order it would seem was not 
regarded. On one occasion as Uriah Leon. 
ard was riding from Taunton to the fo 
he was fired. upon by the Indians. He 
pulled off his hat and swung it around, 
which frightened his horse so, that he be. 
gan to run at the top of his speed. He 
reached the forge where there was a gar. 
é:. without harm, though several bullets 
passed through his hat, and one through 
the neck of the horse, near the mane. 
Two young women, who attempted to 
flee to the garrison, were not so fortunate, 
They were shot down by the Indians, ang 
their blood ran quite across the road. 
While Deacon Williams, with some oth- 
ers were at work in a field about half g 
mile from the forge, he saw a motion of 
the bushes. He immediately took his 
gun and fired at the spot. Several Indians 
were heard to run off. The next day an 
Indian was found dead in the woods not 
far from the place. J. A. 


Sabbath School. 


A HINT TO 8. S. TEACHERS. 
“ Take heed that ye offend not one of these little 
ones.” 

















A little girl who has long been anxionsly 


‘seeking the way of life, but who, from pe- 


culiar circumstances in her family, is not 
connected with a Sabbath School, express- 
ed a strong desire to join in the Floral 
Procession. Permission having been ob- 
tained for her to accompany a school near 
her father’s residence, her mother, though 
in feeble health, and burdened with many 
cares and anxicties, animated not only by 
the wish to gratify her daughter, but also 
by a hope arising from some remarks made 
to her younger sisters, that she would be- 
come a member of the school, and eventu- 
ally of the church, gladly laid aside all 
her employments, took a long, fatiguing 
walk to procure flowers, and the next day, 
after spending the whole morning in pre- 
paration, accompanied her little girls to the 
church, and even walked with them in the 
procession, they feeling unwilling to go 
without her among strangers. During the 
whole walk from the church to the saloca, 
two young ladjes, immediately behind that 
mother and the eldest of her three daught- 
ers, kept up an incessant conversation, of 
so light and trifling a character, as would 
have suited a ball-room or theatre much 
better than a religious festival. The child's 
eye frequently sought her mothers witha 
meaning not to be understood. After de- 
positing their floral offerings, they took 
their way homeward alone, when the fol- 
lowing conversation ensued :— 

Child. 
school teachers who followed us in the pro- 
cession ! 

Mother. Isuppose they were; they had 
charge of a class. 

C. I thought Sabbath school teachers 
were always Christians. 

M. I believe they are most generally, at 
least I think they ought to be so. 

C. Do you think those young ladies are 
members of the church ? 

M. It is most probable they are. 

C. Why, mother, they were talking of 
the attentions they received from gentle- 
men, and making remarks upon people’s 
dress. 

After a considerable pause the child re- 
sumed, ‘I thought I would like to join 
that school, but there is no use in going 
there, if that is the sort of teachers they 
have.” One of the little ones «remarked, 
“ But, sister, they may not all talk so fool- 
ishly.” ‘No; but I may be placed under 
the care of one of those very ladies, and 
what could she teach me that I ought to 
know ?” 

Imagine that mother’s feelings. Here 
were all the hopes that had sustained her 
through two days of excitement and fa- 
tigue beyond her strength, dashed to the 
ground by the worse than frivolous con- 
duct of those who profess to gather the 
young lambs, and lead them to the good 
Shepherd. 

I never saw those individuals before, 
and never may again, until we meet at the 
dread tribunal of the - Most High, to give 
an account not only of the deeds done im 
the body, but of every idle word spoke 
while on earth. But should these remarks 
ever meet their sight, I pray them to take 
































Mother, were those Sabbath , 
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,eed, lest, having assumed the responsibil- 
ity of hand-guides, to point others to the 
ark of safety, they be not themselves left 
out, exposed to the windy storm and tem- 
yest of divine wrath, which shall pour 
with unceasing fury upon the defenceless 
neads of all those who shall have proved 
themselves unprofitable servants. 

[ Presbyterian. 








‘Natural History. 


———— 
———— 


BATTLE WITii A TIGRESS. 


A Government surveyor was one day 
measuring some land that was covered over 
with what they call in India, “jungle,” 
the name given to the trees and shrubs, 
and reeds and grass, which grow so thick 
and rank in that hot country. As there 
were a great many wild beasts in this jun- 
gle, the people who were helping him, 
lighted fires, discharged guns, sent in dogs, 
made a loud noise, and did all they could 
to frighten them away. Not thinking that 
there could be any danger after all this, 
he forced his way through a part of the 
jungle to a little hill, that he might view 
the country; but as he was walking, all 
at once he felt the ground giving way un- 
der him; and before he could recover his 
footing, or do anything to help himself, he 
had sunk down amongst the thick under- 
wood, whilst all around him there rose up 
acloud of dust, which, for a few minutes, 
prevented him from seeing where he was. 
But, though he could see nothing, he heard 
enough to frighten him. It was the low 
growl of some wild beasts, and he felt sure 
that he had sunk down into their den. 
And so it proved; for, as soon as the dust 
cleared away, he found himself in the 
midst of a nest of tiger cubs! The fact 
was, that the white ants, so plentiful in 
India, had hollowed out the ground, and, 
as the season was very dry, the thin crust 
which covered the tiger’s lair broke in as 
soon as the surveyor put his foot upon it. 

Now you may fancy what he felt when 
he saw where he had got. And what do 
you think hedid? ‘* Turn pale,” you will 
say,,fand tremble, and scream for help as 
loud as ever he could.” Nothing of the 
kind. He saw his danger, indeed ; but, 
though alarmed, like a good man, he pray- 
ed to God to preserve him, and, like a 
wise man, he prepared for the worst. Know- 
ing the habits of the creature into whose 
den he had fallen, he felt quite sure that 
the tigress was too near to permit him to 
escape her fury. What then could he do? 
He had no gun, no sword, not even a 
stick. His hand was his only defence. 
But what could that do without a weapon? 
Ah! the hand is a wonderful instrument, 
when wisely used. And so it proved in 
this instance. 

After a minute’s thought, he hastily took 
out of his hat and pocket two or three silk 
handkerchiefs, and twisted them tightly 
round his right arm, up to the elbow. 
“ But what was the use of that?” you may 
be saying. You will see. It proved the 
truth of what Solomon says, that “ wisdom 
isa defence.” It saved his life. For he 
had no sooner done this, than what should 
hesee but the tigress, leaping over the 
shrubs and reeds of the jungle, and bound- 
ing towards him, her eyes flashing fire, 
and her great jaws wide open, ready to 
see and devour him. Was not this very 
frightful? Do you not think it was enough 
to make the boldest man cry out and run 
away? But the surveyor was too wise to 
attempt what was impossible, and what 
Would have brought upon him swift de- 
struction. He therefore, fixed his feet firm- 
lyupon the ground, prepared for a deadly 
struggle with the dreadful foe, and then 
stood still. In less time than this story 
can be read, the tigress had come close up 
to the place where he was; and then she 
crouched down upon her belly, and crawl- 
ed along the ground, as you have seen the 
tat do, when about to seize a bird, in or- 
der to make sure of her prey. Dreadful 
Sight! But he had no opportunity to think 
much about it, for in another moment, with 
*ne bound, and a loud roar, she sprang 
tight upon him. As he expected, her great 
Jaws were wide open; and as quick as 
thought, and with a steady aim, the brave 
man thrust his arm into her mouth, and 
‘izing her tongue with his hand, he began 


With all his strength to twist it from side 
to side. 





mouth ; but she made terrible use of her 
claws, for with them she tore off the clothes 
from his body, and the flesh from his bones. 
Still, though wounded and bletding, he 
kept his grasp tight, and gave her so much 
pain by twisting her tongue, that she be- 
came frightened, and, with a sudden start 
backward, she jerked it out of his hand, 
and to his great joy rushed away from him 
into the jungle. Having spent a few mo- 
ments in giving thanks to that God who 
had thus delivered him out of the jaws of 
the tiger, as he had saved David from the 
lion and the bear, faint with pain and the 
loss of blood, he made haste back to his 
party, before the furious creature could re- 
cover from her fright, or return to her den. 


[ Juv. Miss. Mag. 
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REY. DR. MILNOR AND HENRY 
CLAY. 


Every one is liable to err. A disposi- 
tion to make honorable amends for errors 
and wrongs, is one of the most endearing 
and enobling traits of men. It is with 
much pleasure, therefore, that we put on 
record the following :— 
The late beloved Rector of St. George’s 
Church in this city, was, says the Tribune, 
amember of the Philadelphia Bar early in 
life, and represented that City three years 
in Congress, during the administration of 
Mr. Madison. Mr. Clay was speaker of 
the House of Representatives when Mr. 
Milnor was a member of it. Some mis- 
understanding between these two gen- 
tlemen resulted from a heated debate, and 
a challenge was sent by the Speaker to 
Mr. M., which was declined. The matter 
was soon amicably adjusted through the 
intervention of friends; but the parties 
themselves never met in private, until 
many years afterward, when Dr. Milnor 
had entered the ministry. We are per- 
mitted to make the following extract, de- 
scriptive of this interview, from the deep- 
ly interesting Memoir by Rev. Mr. Stone, 
lately published by the American Tract 
Society, Boston. It wasa scene, character- 
istic of the heads and hearts of these two 
good and great men. ‘The extract, we 
doubt not, will be read with equal delight 
by the friends of the gifted Statesman and 
accomplished Divine. Rev. Mr. Ridgley, 
mentioned below, is now the agent of the 
Tract Society in Philadelphia and its en- 
virons, among the Episcopal churches. 
“While Mr. Clay, was Secretary of 
State,” says the Memoir, ‘* Dr. Milnor had 
occasion, in common with several other 
clergy of our church, to visit Washington. 
His friend, Rev. G. W. Ridgley, formerly 
a student of the law in the office of Mr. 
Clay, was one of their number. During a 
call which Mr. Ridgley made upon his old 
patron, Mr. Clay inquired who of his cler- 
ical brethren were with him at the Capitol. 
In reply, the names of several were men- 
tioned, particularly that of Dr. Milnor of 
New York. Mr. Clay immediately expres- 
sed a high regard for Dr. Milnor, and ask- 
ed Mr. Ridgley, whether he thought the 
Doctor would come and dine with him; 
assigning as a reason for his inquiry, the 
unpleasant circumstances under which, 
several years before, they had parted. 
Mr. Ridgley replied he had no doubt of 
Dr. Milnor’s willingness to meet Mr. Clay 
again on friendly terms, and at once of- 
fered to open the way for the acceptance 
of an invitation. An invitation was ac- 
cordingly sent and cacepted. Others of 
the clergy were guests at the dinner which 
followed, and were, of course, highly pleas- 
ed with their entertainment. But Mr. 
Ridgley, being aware of the circumstances 
under. which the two principal gentlemen 
met, felt a deep interest in silently observ- 
ing their manner toward each other. It 
was that of the utmost frankness and high 
bearing. Not a word was said, not the 
shadow of a look passed over the counte- 
nance of either, to indicate that the past 
was remembered. The manner of Mr. 
Clay showed that the highest respect for 
Dr. Milnor had buried the pagt from his 
feelings; while that of Dr. Milnor made it 
perfectly evident that he knew how to meet 
the advances of Mr. Clay. He was not a 
man to say, by either his actiors or his 
looks, ‘‘ Sir, as a Christian, I willingly for- 
give what, as a gentleman, I do but civilly 











This prevented her closing her 


forget.” On the part of both, there was a 


warm, open-heartedness which pledged 
mutual respect for the present, and put the 
past, in effect, where each wished it might 
have been in fact—out of existence. The 
conduct of both was such as to raise them 
higher than ever in the estimation of their 
silently observant friend. 

“In still later years, Dr. Milnor voted 
for his former opponent as a candidate for 
the Presidency. He had a high admira- 
tion for that gentleman’s abilities and pa- 
triotism, and he manifested it during the 
great Statesman’s public visit to New York, 
where a splendid civic honor was awarded 
him. Dr. Wm. H. Milnor remarks in his 
** Recollections,” ‘I shall never forget my 
father’s enthusiasm as the procession passed 
our door, during Mr. Clay’s memorable 
visit to our city. He forgot, for the mo- 
ment, his ecclesiastical position, and as his 
thoughts glided back to the past, his youth- 
ful ardor returned, and he shouted with 
the loudest his welcome to the city’s 
guest.””” [New York Paper. 
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BLIND ARTHUR. 


“*Mamma, when shall I see the light of 
day again?” asked Arthur Brandon, turn- 
ing as he spoke his&sightless orbs upon his 
mother’s face, although her dear features 
were no longer perceptible to their darken- 
ed vision. Tears filled Mrs. Brandon’s 
eyes, who had long expected, long dreaded 
to meet this natural question. Arthur’s 
aunt quitted the room to conceal her emo- 
tion; his little Jane laid her curly head 
upon his knee, and sobbed as if her young 
heart would break. ‘‘ Mamma, you do not 
answer me,” continued the youth, “ but I 
can hear you weep; poor little Jane is 
crying too. I perceive you wish, yet dread 
to speak the truth. Mamma, I will spare 
you that pain, I will tell it myself, I shall 
never see again!” 

These sad words were spoken in a tone 
of calm resignaton, which proved that the 
youthful sufferer had already armed his 
mind with fortitude to sustain the calamity 
that had_overshadowed the morning of 
his days. 

“Arthur, dear Arthur,” replied Mrs. 
Brandon, seating herself beside the invalid, 
and tenderly taking his hand, “ It would 
be useless and cruel to deceive you; for 
yours is alas! a hopeless case. I have 
had every advice upon’ it that money or 
friendship could procure, but every appli- 
cation has been made in vain. I have hith- 
erto been silent upon the subject, because 
I still flattered myself that an operation 
called coughing, might possibly restore 
your precious eye-sight. Yesterday that 
hope failed forever, when Mr. Guthrie, 
the most skilful occulist in London, com- 
municated to me the sad fact, that the fe- 
ver has totally destroyed the visual or- 
gans. But ‘“‘Oh, my son, despise not the 
chastening of the Lord, neither be weary 
of his correction ; for whom the Lord lov- 
eth he chasteneth, even as the father the 
son in whom he delighteth.”’ ’ 

‘ These are the verses you often repeat- 
ed to me to reprove my querulous impa- 
tience during the fever,’ rejoined Arthur. 
‘Ah! dear mamma, I have often thought 
upon them since ; indeed they have been 
to my mind what medicine has to my body ; 
and now, I can say with truth, ‘ Thy will, 
O Lord, not mine be done.”’ 

These pious words fell like balm upon 
the wounded heart of the afflicted mother, 
and at once relieved her mind from the 

anxiety that had been pressing upon it, 
during weeks of care. She uttered a fer- 
vent thanksgiving; and then wiping the 
holy tears of maternity from her face, turn- 
ed to her sightless boy, and said, ‘Arthur, 
my dear, dear Arthur, you do not know 
how happy your patient resignation to the 
Divine will has made your poor mother, 
I would not at this moment, exchange my 
blind son for any son in Christendom.’ 

** T shall never see your kind face, again,” 
replied the blind boy, in a mournful tone, 
a sudden shade of sadness passing over 
his expressive features, ‘nor little Jane’s 
sweet, sunny smile, I who loved to look 
upon you both so dearly! How I used to 
laugh when the breeze played among my 
sister’s fair tresses, like the wind when it 
waves the ripening corn. Ah, Jane, I 
shall never fling off your bonnet, and ruf- 
fle your golden curls for my sport again !’ 








“But Arthur, you will love me still,— 
won’t you, dear Arthur. I will tell you 
stories, and sing to you, and do all I can 
to amuse you.” 

“ Jane, dear Jane, you shall do more,” 
answered her brother, in a tone of solemni- 
ty, “‘ you shall read the word of God to 
me; you know you can read nicely, you 
must be instead of eyes to poor blind Ar- 
thur now.” 

** That I will,” cried the affectionate lit- 
tle girl, climbing his knee, and flinging her 
fair arms around his neck, and kissing him, 
‘Yes, dear brother, I will be your eyes,” 
and blind Arthur's sister kept her word. 

It is a pretty sight to see her leading 
him about the grounds of Rose Cottage, 
singing her hymns, or listening with deep 
attention, while he speaks to her of holy 
things, of that blessed Saviour, who “ came 
to be a man and die,” that man might be 
redeemed and live forever ; of that happy 
place where light shall dawn upon his eyes, 
more bright and gloriously than before 
their earthly beams were quenched in dark- 
ness. Yet itis sweet to hear him, while 
giving his young sister a practical lesson 
on every flower, turning with fraternal yet 
pious fondness her thoughts towards heav- 
en as towards her proper home. When, 
however, the blue sky is overclouded, and 
the twain return to the house, Jane in her 
turn becomes the teacher, and gives her 
dear brother Ker latest lesson on the Piano, 
which his newly acquired ear for music, 
and rapidly expanding powers of memory 
led him to retain. 

Little Jane, indeed reaps the fruits of all 
her labors of love. She is storing her 
mind with useful and entertaining knowl- 
edge, and improving all the talents she is 
exerting to please Arthur, ; and, he the 
blind and solitary one thus thrown upon 
her care and kindness, does he not love 
his young and faithful guide? Oh yes; 
for when his giddier companions forsake 
his society for ruder sports, Jgne is still 
waiting at his side, to cheer and amuse 
him. Sometimes, she teaches him to knit, 
or makes him guess the flowers of which 
the nosegay is composed she has gathered 
for him. It is curious to hear how exact- 
ly he names them, guided by his exquisite 
touch. 

But there are holier moments spent with 
little Jane, moments when the world fades 
from his mental eye, and his thoughts soar 
upwards towards another higher state of 
being; moments that atone for all his de- 
privations, when all his sufferings are lost 
injoy. The other day his sister was read- 
ing to him the tenth chapter of St. Mark’s 
Gospel, which contains the account of our 
Lord’s giving blind Bartimeus sight, and 
with artless simplicity, remarked, ‘* Oh, 
that he were here, dear Arthur, to restore 
your sight.”’ 

“‘ He is, dear Jane,” replied the bereaved 
yet happy Arthur, wiping the tears from 
offher young fair face. ‘He is with me, 
‘* for darkness is no darkness with him,” 
and he has turned mine into noon-day.” 
For though my mortal eyes are quenched 
in night, they shall yet behold him in his 
beauty, at the resurrection of the just. 
Then weep not for me, dear sister, “ for 
whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth be- 


times.”’’ | [Lutheran Standard. 
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A GREAT MISTAKE RECTIFIED. 


I will bring the blind by a way they knew 
not.—Isa. xlii, 16. 

Some years ago a gentleman of fortune 
who had been brought up without any re- 
ligious advantages, and was living without 
God, and without hope, took his walk one 
Sunday morning in the fields near his res- 
idence in the outskirts of London, and as 
he walked, he thus thought to himself :— 
** What a happy fellow I am; I have an 
ample fortune, an affectionate wife, and 
everything about me comfortable, and what 
makes it the more pleasing is, that I am 
not indebted to any one for it. I have 
made it myself, it is all‘my own, I am in- 
dependent of every one; itis all my own, 
and I may do what I like with it. Many 
persons are under obligations here and 
there, but I am under obligations to no 
one for what I have. I may do asI like 
with it, it is all my own.” 

A summer shower beginning to fall, 
made it necessary to seek shelter, and the 
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only one which presented itself was the 
porch of a chapel; but he determined not 
to go further than the porch. He had 
never been into a place of worship since 
he was married. A gentleman however 
sitting near the door, on seeing him within 
the porch, came out of his pew, and invited 
him in; and it was so politely done, that 
he could not refuse, especially as the 
rain appeared likely to continue. The 
moment he was seated, his attention was 
attracted to the minister, who was just 
naming his text, “‘ Ye are not your own, 
ye are bought with a price.” ‘ What,” 
thought he, “this is strange doctrine ; 
but it does not apply to me, I am my own, 
and all’ I have is my own.” As the min- 
ister proceeded, he brought strange things 
to his ears, while he exposed the obligations 
of each of his hearers to God, to those con- 
nected with them, and to the world at 
large. The gentleman retired with his 
mind deeply impressed. On reaching home 
he informed his wife of what had occurred, 
and inquired for a Bible, that he might see 
whether there was not something to quali- 
fy the text, having borne in mind the ref- 
erence toit; but there was nota Bible in 
the house; neither himself, nor his wife, 
nor any one of the servants possessed one. 

The impression made on his mind was 
such as to induce him to return to the chap- 
el in the evening, and then that impres- 
sion was, through divine mercy, deepened. 

The next morning he went out very 
early, walked about till a bookseller’s shop 
was opened, and purchased a Bible; and 
returning, told his wife it really was so, 
there were the words, and the obligation 
was distinct and unqualified. The next 
Sabbath she accompanied him to the chap- 
el, and the result was, that after a short 
time they both avowed themselves to be 
under obligations to their Redeemer, bought 
with his blood ; they took up their lot with 
the people of God, and none were more 
active in the promotion of his cause. 

[ Baptist Magazine. 


Editorial. 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. |] 
A SPRING MORNING. 
A morning in Spring is in its nature peculiar- 
ly adapted to rouse all the affections of the 














soul to praise the Author of its being. For the. 


last few months, the bosom of nature has been 
covered with the snowy white mantle of winter. 
But the darkness is now being dispelled, and 
the true light is about to shine, to gladden 
and rejoice the hearts of mankind. But a few 
weeks ago, and nature seemed asleep ; but she 
is now waking, and is about to dress herself 
once more in her robe of majesty and great- 
ness ; the trees which so lately appeared dead, 
are about to put forth the tender branch; and 
the grass which seemed in such a dormant 
state, is about to spring as it were, into a new 
existence. Resolute and robust winter is 
about to bid adieu, and give place to the 
soft steps of lovely Spring. What is there in 
all this Universe, so well adapted to the exis- 
tence of one great cause, as all this beauty and 
grandeur? It seems impossible, that an intel- 
ligent béing can walk abroad, and view the 
scenery of nature, in all its varied forms of 
magnificence and beauty, without being led to 
observe the impress of the finger of Deity, 
even in the blade of grass under his feet; and 
yet how often do we see those who walk abroad, 
year after year, in the midst of all those beau- 
tiful scenes, blindfolded as it were, to their 
loveliness, as they emanate from the hand of 
their Almighty Author? Even the birds ac- 
knowledge his existence in their notes of praise, 
as they leap from bough to bough, rejoicing in 
the liberty which they are permitted to enjoy, 
claiming, as it were, the heavens and the earth 
as their own, the gift of a beneficent and kind 
Providence. 

When all the intelligent creation are thus 
engaged in praising the Author of their being, 
shall man, endowed with an immortal soul, be 
silent? God forbid. 

“ Let every heart rejoice and sing, 
Let choral anthems rise ;” 
Man, endowed with all the faculties of body and 
mind with which it had pleased God to favor 


him, it is highly becoming in him to join in | 


the anthems of praise with all creation, while 
he imagines to himself the occasion when “ cre- 
tion sprung into existence, at the command of 


God, and all the sons of God sung for joy.” 
Spring, with regard to the affections of man, is 
the same as it is with the vegetable creation ; 
it is one of the best seasons for commencing 
the cultivation of these affections in the soul 
which shall continue to progress and expand 
down through the vast range of eternity. _ 

- Je Cy jt 





MAY-DAY. AT ROXBURY. 

The ladies of Roxbury held their annual Fes- 
tival and Fair, on Tuesday, at the Norfolk Hall, 
inthat city. The hall was beautifully decorat- 
ed for the occasion, with evergreens and flags. 
In the centre of the room, a May-pole was erect- 
ed, with wreaths of evergreens twined around 
it, and surmounted with a beautiful bouquet of 
flowers. Around this pole the children danc- 
ed during the day, making all happy with their 
smiling faces. 

At the end of the hall, two cottages, made of 
bark,and thatched with straw, attracted univer- 
sal attention. One of them was used as a Post 
Office, and the other bore the significant ap- 
pellation of “ Flora’s Cot.” A Chinese temple, 
styled the “ Temple of Fortune,” contained the 
“ Scramble bag,” where the privilege of putting 
a hand into the bag, and taking a package, was 
sold for twenty-five cents. Opposite this was 
a Gothic temple, with grotesque heads, keeping 
guard at the portals; from this, the children 
took their packages for the moderate sum of 
twelve and a half cents. Much amusement 
was created by the inappropriate contents of 
some of the packages, a number of ladies hav- 
ing drawn boxes of cigar matches, and some 
confirmed bachelors drawing sundry articles of 
baby wearing apparel, &c. 

Around the hall were arranged the tables for 
fancy articles, ice creams, breakfast, &c. and 
the beauty of the ladies who attended these ta- 
bles, was remarked by every one. The Fair 
was eminently successful, nineteen hundred 
dollars having been taken, which, after defray- 
ing expenses is to be appropriated to the sup- 
port of a City Missionary, to visit and relieve 
the poor. [Boston Journal. 

—————s 
JUVENILE TEMPERANCE FESTIVAL. 

The Festival held at the Tremont Temple on 
Wednesday afternoon, was an affair of very 
great interest. The day was beautiful, the Tem- 
ple, one of the largest buildings in the city, was 
filled to its utmost capacity with thousands of 
happy children of both sexes, and the exercises 
of the occasion were of an unusually interest- 
ing character. Prayer was offered by the Rev. 
Mr. Stone. The recitations by the boys were 
highly creditable, and the singing by a choir 
of boys and girls under the instruction of Mr. B. 
F. Baker, would have done honor to older per- 
formers. Ex-Mayor Quincy, presided in his 
happiest manner. The hits between him and 
Deacon Grant, were exchanged with great, 
though off-hand skill, and with decidedly pleas- 
ant effects. 

In addition to the above named gentlemen, 
appropriate addresses were delivered by his Ex- 
cellency, Gov. Briggs, and Rev. Messrs Water- 
ston and Banvard. The whole affair passed 
off in the most agreeable manner. The Tem- 
perance Cadets were present in their regalia, 
which increased the interest of the occasion. 

We regard this, and all the other measures 
which are adopted to instil the principles of 
temperance into the minds of the young, as 
extremely important. If we would drive in- 
temperance from the land, we must begin with 
those who are in the morning of life, deepen in 
their hearts a feeling of aversion towards all 
intoxicating liquors, and persuade them to unite 
their influence to banish the use of them as a 
Beverage from the community. Then, as the 
old and confirmed inebriates pass away, their 
places will be filled by the young men and wo- 
men who have been thus trained in the school 
of sobriety, and have become strong therein. 
We ought not to forget to mention that a num- 
ber of distinguished gentlemen and clergymen 
were present and on the stage, who thus gave 
their influence tothe good cause. 

The whole affair was one of the very pleas- 
antest, and we think most profitable things of 
the kind which we have ever had among us. 
_ The arrangements were conducted admirably 
by F. C. Whiston, Esq, who acted as chief- 
marshal with great success, preserving a de- 

gree of good order, amidst the overflowing 
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hilarity and buoyancy of youthful spirits, which 





would have done credit to assemblages of older 
persons. [Boston Traveller. 





NEW BOOKS. 

Is Christianity from God? or, 4 Manual of 
Bible evidence for the People. By Rev. J. Cum- 
ming. With an Introduction by Hon. Theo- 
dore Frelinghuysen. Published by M. W. 
Dodd, New York. Sold by C. C. Dean, 11 
Cornhill, Boston. 

Fruits of the Manflower; or, Conversation 
respecting the Pilgrim Fathers. With Frontis- 
piece representing the Landing of the Pilgrims. 
Published and sold as above. 


The young American should be familiar with 
the history of those who laid the foundations of 
New England. This volume contains an ac- 
curate, and somewhat full account of the origin 
of the Plymouth Colony, and of its progress 
duri e first three years of its existence. 
The character and noble deeds of the Pilgrim 
Fathers are thus clearly brought to view. The 
facts stated, are drawn from original documents. 
The conversational form is employed, as best 
adapted to engage the attention of the youthful 
reader. 


Sketches for School Boys, No. 1. Andrew 
and his Playmate. Published by Damrell & 
Moore, Boston. 

These Sketches are intended to set forth, in 
such a manner, as shall secure a perusal from 
the class of minds for which they have been 
written, the duties, trials, and temptations of 
school life ; and to allure to right paths, those, 
who, in a few years, will be the men of their 

eneration, the moulders of its institutions, the 
ramers of its laws. 


«| and asked whether she would run this rig) 





—=. 
A FEARFUL RISK. 


The New York Evangelist relates an 
ing incident which has just occurred ip tha, 
city. A pastor at the close of his sermon hy 
made an earnest appeal to his uncony 
hearers, and vehemently pressed the question_ 
whether by delay of repentance, they w 
run the risk of dying and perishing in the, 
sins? At the close of the service, a lady, 
passing out, spoke to a young friend of 































































“Oh yes,” she replied in a thoughtless 

“] will run the risk.” In about a week 

the same pastor was called to attend the funenj 

of the young lady who had so rashly assum 

the fearful risk. [ Puritan, 
En 


A Litre Cuixp, seven years old, one day 
said to her mother, “ Mother, I have learned 
be happy, and shall always be happy.” “Mh 
dear,” said her mother, “ how can this be done? 
She said, “It is by not caring anything aboy 
myself, but trying to make everybody ¢y 
happy.” 

















a 
Cuear Livine.—An Irishman writing fi 
Ohio, says it is the most elegant place in thy 
world. “The first three weeks,” he sayy 
“you are boarded gratis, and after that youm 
charged nothing at all. Come along, and bring 
the children.” 
—~——— 
Ruyrmine.—George I. offered a reward ¢ 
fifty guineas to the person who could mi 
thyme to porringer. The following was han 
ed in by one of the poets of that age: 
The Duke of York a daughter had; 
He gave the Prince of Orange her; 
And now, my lord, I claim the prize, 
For making rhyme with “ porringer.” 











Variety. 








ANECDOTE OF A DEAF MOTHER. 


The following curious anecdote is related of 
the Countess of Orkney, who died in 1790, 
aged 76. “Her ladyship was deaf and dumb, 
and married in 1753, by signs; she lived with 
her husband, Murrough, first Marquis of Tho- 
mond, who was also her first cousin, at his seat, 
Rostellan, on the harbor ofCork. Shortly after 
the birth of her first child, the nurse, with con- 
siderable astonishment, saw the mother cau- 
tiously approach the cradle in which the infant 
was sleeping; evidently full of some deep de- 
sign. The countess, having perfectly assurred 
herself that the child really slept, took out a 
large stone, which she had concealed under her 
shawl, and to the horror of the nurse, who, like 
all persons of the lowest order in her country, 
indeed in most countries, was fully impressed 
with an idea of the peculiar cunning and ma- 
lignity of ‘dummies,’ seized with an intent to 
fling it down vehemently. Before the nurse 
could interpose, the countess had flung the 
stone—not, however, as the servant had appre- 
hended, at the child, but on the floor, where, 
of course it made a great noise. The child 
immediately awoke, and cried. The countess, 
who had looked with maternal eagerness to the 
result of her experiment, fell on her knees in a 
transport of Joy- She had discovered that her 
child possessed the sense which was wanting 
in herself.” She exhibited on many other oc- 
casions, similar proofs of intelligence, but none 
so interesting. 

—_~@~—___. 


IMPRESSIONS IN YOUTH. 


Parents and others should remember that 
very lasting impressions can be made in the 
minds and on the hearts of youth. The great 
Frederick of Prussia once called on his nephew, 
afterwards Frederick III, when a lad, to recite 
to him, and drawing from his pocket an edi- 
tion of La Fontaine’s Fables, pointed out one 
for translation. 

It so happened that the youth had been fa- 
miliar with that icular fable, and so did it 
fluently. Upon being praised for his improve- 
ment, “I informed him (said Frederick William 
in after tong td my having previously translat- 
edit. His face brightened up, and patting me 
on the cheek, he said, “that’s right, my dear 
Fritz—always honest and honorable! Never 
seem to be what thou art not; but more than 
thou appearest to be.” That admonition made 
an indellible impression on my heart, and 
though I disliked falsehood from my childhood, 
from that time I have hated and detested all 
species of dissembling and lies. 

——_—————. 


ANECDOTE OF PATRICK HENRY. 


When the celebrated Patrick Henry, of Vir- 
ginia, was near the close of his life, he laid 
his hand on the Bible, and addressed a friend 
who was with him, “Here is a book worth 
more than all others printed; yet it is my mis- 
fortune never to have read it with proper at- 
tention unfil lately.” About the same time he 
wrote to his daughter—“I have heard it said, 
that Deists have claimed me. The thought 
pained me more than the appellation of Tory ; 
for I consider religion of infinitely higher im- 
portance than politics, and I find much cause 
toreproach myself that I have lived and given 
no decided public proof of my being a Chris- 
tian. 








Diep in Appleton, Maine, March 8, 184, 
Orivill E. Daggett, aged 7 years, 10 months; 
March 16, Morrill S. Daggett, aged 4 yean,) 
months, 24 days; March 20, Isabell A. Daggot, 
aged 1 year, 2 months, 8 days; all of the cro 
and very suddenly. —Comm. 


Poetry. 


ORIGINAL. 


HYMN FOR THE DYING. 


ight from paradise doth cheer thee, 

ow these lower skies grow dim, 

See! thy Saviour standeth near thee, 
Put thy trust alone in Him,— 


Spirits of thy lov’d ones greet thee, 
Hark! their tuneful anthems roll,— 

Saints, and soaring seraphs meet thee, 
Blessings on thee, ransom’d soul. 1. #4 

















ORIGINAL. 


“WILL THERE-BE FLOWERS IN HEAVEN? 
The question was asked by a sweet little git 
who was soon blooming there. 
REVELATIONS, 22d, describes Heaven. 


“There everlasting spring abides,” 
The poet sweetly said, 
Beyond cold Jordan’s swelling tides, 
ields in bright green arrayed! 


Rivers of life flow gently there, 
And clear as crystal too: 

The trees of life sweet fruit do bear, 
Delightful to the view. 


The leaves, as wellas fruit are good, 
Which on those trees abide: 

The leaves for healing, fruit for food, 
Grown by that river’s side. 


No “curse” is there—eat, eat, and live; 
Yes, eat of every tree ! 

God’s gracious hand the fruit shall give, 
The “ Lamb ” thy Shepherd be. 


No “ night” shall shade the heavenly plains; 
No“Sun” is needed there ; 

Our God is Light, and there He reigns, 
And we His glories share. 


Unfading flowers, with odors sweet, 
Perfume the balmy air: 

There Jesus guides our willing feet, 
Through pastures green and fair. 


But who in those sweet realms shall dwell’ 
Who, walk those heavenly streets? 

The pure in heart His grace shall tell, 
Jesus, the holy greets. 


No unclean thing shall enter there, 
Nor heart impure be found! 

Washed in a Saviour’s blood, prepare 
To dwell on holy ground. 


Pure, spotless spirits reign with God ; 
Cherub and Seraph bright! 

And sinners cleansed by precious blood, 
Dwell with those sons of light. 


O holy, holy, happy place, 
Where God and Christ abide : 
Fain would I see my Sayiour’s face, 
The Lamb who for me died. 


Fain would I see the flowers that bioom, 
In lovely paradise : 

But I must wait to pass the tomb, 
Ere they shall greet my eyes, 
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Boston, May 5, 1849. 
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